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Digital recording equipment also changed the social 
hierarchy of the taping community. 


people did that. They were just so enamored 
with what they were doing live in-concert 


just, not studying, but just really getting into 


VHS tape as a transport. A very important 
these twenty tapes on a more subtle, deeper | 


factor in reading PCM data from tape is the 
absence of a dropout compensator. You see, 
video information, in order to avoid streaks 
in the picture, had a circuit known as a 
dropout compensator. What that did was 
insert the previous video line when it detected 
a loss of Rf envelope. PCM data is inter- 
leaved, or scattered across the tape; it’s not 
sequentially written, but written in blocks on 
alternating sections of tape, so if a particular 
surface area of the tape was damaged, with 
the error correction scheme and the scattered 
data it was able to rebuild that information. 
This did not work if you inserted the previous 
video line. So Sony built their portable VCRs 
with a switchable dropout compensatory; 
you could turn it off. 


Nakamichi then introduced its DMP-100, which was a 
PCM-F1 with Nakamichi stickers covering all the Sony 
stickers inside the unit. 


Doug Oade: I was opening those babies up, 
and the Nakamichi stickers were over the 
Sony stickers, even on the inside of the unit, so 
you couldn’t really tell. The difference between 
the two, the DMP-100 and the PCM-F1, was 
the coupling caps. Sony used silver mica film 
caps, which were particularly noxious and 
noisy. Nakamichi had enough sense to replace 
those with a polypropylene design. We 
replaced them with polycarbonate and poly- 
styrene designs, and then later replaced them 
completely with servo-coupled design that 
eliminated the coupling caps altogether. 





Sean Weber-Small: The Oades sent me two 
cases of tapes from their first load of PCM 
recordings, and among them was 9/3/85 
Kansas City. It was such a bizarre, killer- 
sounding tape. I listened to that tape over 
and over and over. You can put on just the 
space in between songs, the crowd noises, 
and I will know it’s that tape. I think I made 
a dub of it, just because I was worried I was 
going to burn it out. It had such a great 
sound I was just like, “Wow.” And literally, I 
went from being in total acquisition mode 
and taping everything I could get to really 


level than I had been. It totally slowed me 
down, because I was hearing things—sub- 
tleties and nuances in Garcia’s playing, and 
the way the band would interact, and the 
energy of the crowd—that just had been 
totally lost on me. It was almost as though I 
was a mummy and someone just unwrapped 
a whole bunch of the gauze tape from 
around my ears, or my brain, or my heart, or 
whatever it was. I was hearing and feeling a 
whole lot of new stuff. I thought that these 
were the only guys that I knew that were 
doing this, and I didn’t want to bother them 
for more tapes before I held up my end of the 
deal. So I decided that I was going to put my 
energy into mastering shows. So I didn’t 
really get heavily into the big-time trading 
until after I had mastered a few tours on 
PCM, and all of a sudden I had tapes people 
wanted, stuff that old-timers wanted, guys 
who had these first gen reel-to-reel copies of 
the Bob Fried Memorial Boogie, stuff that I 
had heard of, that was in the back of that list 
in the Book of the Deadheads. Okay. They 
were psyched. Some of these guys had kind 
of been around, they knew which way the 
wind was blowing, and people would get 
these tapes from me; essentially they were 
getting master recordings. I’d go over to peo- 
ple’s houses and bring it, make it onto their 
reel-to-reel machines, or even just make 
them cassettes, metal cassettes with 
Nakamichi Dolby C, that blew people away 
[like better than people were walking away], 
like someone was patched out of me in a 
show, with their D5 properly aligned and 
cleaned, on a Nakamichi Dragon [a top-of- 
the-line cassette deck], after the show, the 
tapes were noticeably different. So people 
were psyched. So that’s kind of when my 
trading started; it was more after I put in the 
energy to make some tapes and get people 
interested. It did happen awfully fast. But I 
mean, look, I saw the Dead, after not think- 
ing much of them, in mid-April, and the next 
time they played the Greeks in ’85, I was 
there. And I was on that summer tour, head- 
ing on the tour back east. 


Dougal Donaldson: Digital changed things a 
lot more than the quality of audience record- 
ings. The people who had digital equipment 
all of sudden began to rise in the hierarchy. 
Healy was wanting to hear what these tapes 
sounded like, so he was chasing them down. 
He was very impressed. Old-time tapers, 
who were at the top of the hierarchy, wanted 
to hear what these tapes sounded like, and 
put them onto reel-to-reel, ’cause that’s what 
they had. So, all of a sudden, the balance of 
power started to shift. Now there were peo- 
ple who hadn’t been in the scene that long, 
they were relatively new to the scene, and 
these tapers had old-time tapers hunting 
them down wanting to get tapes, wanting to 
do trades. Cramer and Fields were not that 
into hunting down old stuff; they were kind 
of into the latest, greatest audience tapes: 
check it out, till the next latest, greatest audi- 
ence tape shows up and then forget about the 
other one. But [Jeff] Silberman was into 
tracking down older tapes and using the dig- 
ital equipment to track down the really orig- 
inal version of the older tapes. So he spent 
his time tracking down veterans like Rob 
Bertrando and digitized the master audience 
tapes of Hollywood Palladium and Universal 
Amphitheater ’73. He found the guy that 
mastered the Hamburg ’72 show and put 
that onto digital. That’s why Silberman was 
so important in this, because he spent his 
time tracking these old recordists down. Of 
course, they wanted him to do this. They 
welcomed him, said, “Wow, you can archive 
this and not lose anything?” ’Cause, of 
course, they had archived their masters onto 
other reel-to-reel tapes. They may not have 
had the best reel-to-reel equipment, they did 
the best they could, but with analog equip- 
ment they got a generational loss. Silberman 
showed up at their door, and they were like, 
“Yes! Please archive all this stuff. Immortal- 
ize my tape.” And he was able to do that, he 
was able to get ahold of quite a lot of good 
stuff that way. The digital format opened 
doors for him. Unfortunately, not enough 


that they didn’t think about what other 
advantages there could be. 

The thing that made me decide to go dig- 
ital was when he played 3/23/74, the “One 
More Saturday Night,” from the Cow 
Palace, which is an excellent audience 
recording. And Pd always heard copies of it, 
but never heard a low-generation copy of it. 
Well, with digital, that opened up access to 
people with low-generation copies. And it 
was just the notes Phil was hitting, Pd never 
heard on the stereo before. I turned to my 
girlfriend at the time and said, “That’s what 
I want. I want Phil to sound like that in my 
living room.” 


But the greatest benefit of the digital recording medium 
wasn’t that it was so much better than analog as a mas- 
tering medium—in fact, there are significant limitations, 
but more on that shortly—but that it is so much better 
as a distribution medium. Digital recording offers the 
ability to make copies that are identical without any 
generational loss of signal. With the spread of digital 
decks, in the years to come anyone with some money 
could assemble an impressive collection of CD-quality 
recordings, an accomplishment enjoyed by only a few 
tapers in this era. This, however, would not manifest 
until DAT [digital audiotape] decks became affordable 
in the late 1980s. 


DIGITAL VERSUS ANALOG 


Of course, even after the advent of digital recording the 
analog medium still had its fans. It soon became appar- 
ent to the critical listener that digital recordings seemed 
more sterile, less “warm” than analog. 


Doug Oade: One of the things that’s so 
appealing about the Betty Boards and many 
early analog recordings is that they were 
recorded on equipment that gave them a 
warm sound. This is due in part to the simple 
circuit design and the tape saturation effect 
that is such a buzz word in today’s studio 
gear market. These early analog recordings 
may be lacking some high-end detail and 
have a bit of hiss, but they are warm and 
mostly free of group, time-delay, and time- 





